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A Context 



The recent loss of Columbia from our space 
program reminded me of the strategic importance 
that diversity plays in the development of our 
country. The crew of Columbia represented men 
and women from different professional back- 
grounds, races, and nationalities. The expertise of 
this crew was as evident as its diversity. The same 
could be said about rescue workers in New York 
City on September 1 1 , 2001 or U.S. armed forces 
protecting freedom in various parts of the world. 

For some time now we have recognized the 
importance of diversity in career and technical 
education in our effort to develop a first-class 
work force. Compared to 2 or 3 decades ago, 
students in career and technical education 
programs increasingly represent gender, racial, 
and cultural diversity. Furthermore, students with 
disabilities from a wide range of backgrounds are 
entering the work force and respective career and 
technical education programs. Inextricably linked 
are diversity and equity. Although diversity has 
long been a premier goal of career and technical 
education, it cannot exist unless policies and 
practices are designed to enable access and 
equal participation in career and technical 
education training programs. Fairness and justice 
are essential when preparing individuals with 
diverse backgrounds for careers In various areas 
of our technological work force. 

Instructors in career and technical education 
programs are facing challenges with the chang- 
ing demographics to make their programs more 
relevant. Fundamentally, individuals need to get 
along with other individuals from various back- 
grounds and instructional strategies need to be 
culturally relevant. In some cases, new technolo- 
gies, including assistive technologies, need to be 
employed to instruct persons with disabilities. 
Although the framework for such practices exists 
in legislative remedies such as Title IX of the 
Educational Amendments of 1 972, the Carl D. 
Perkins Vocational and Technical Education Act, 



the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, 
and the Americans with Disabilities Act, real 
change begins in the classroom. The classroom is 
a microcosm for the much larger society in 
which the work force rests. Moreover, our global 
economy has extended the work force into the 
international arena, making the equitable treat- 
ment of diverse workers of strategic importance. 

In this monograph we take a critical look at 
equity issues in career and technical education. 
We have limited our discussions to issues as they 
relate to individuals with disabilities, gender, race 
and ethnicity, and individuals for whom English 
is a second language. In the first chapter, Leslie 
Annexstein provides an overview of why career 
and technical education programs are important 
for women and girls, with an emphasis on 
nontraditional education and training along with 
the barriers faced by female students in career 
and technical education programs. In our second 
chapter, Eileen Ordover provides a legal frame- 
work for developing high-quality, just and equi- 
table career and technical education systems for 
individuals with disabilities. Ordover's work 
gives us a "road map" of how we operate within 
the laws of our land to ensure that the rights of 
persons with disabilities are preserved in the 
educative process. Levon Esters and Blannie 
Bowen provide a thoughtful discussion of equity 
issues involving race and ethnicity in our third 
chapter. Their work is particularly compelling in 
light of the changing demographics of our coun- 
try. Finally, equity issues facing immigrants or 
those for whom English is a second language in 
career and technical education are addressed by 
Edward Reeve in chapter four. 

The authors have provided extremely thoughtful 
and well-researched discussions relative to these 
topics. We sincerely hope that the discussions 
will be useful to you as you provide high-quality 
career and technical education programs for 
diverse populations In equitable and just ways. 
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Equity for Women and Girls 



Career and technical education programs can be 
the ticket to true economic independence. 

School reform efforts nationwide have embraced 
career education as a way to make learning more 
relevant for students and better prepare them for 
the workplace of the 21 st century. School sys- 
tems have revamped the vocational school 
model of the past to encompass learning about 
the latest technologies and are increasingly 
offering innovative programs such as career 
pathways and industry-sponsored certification 
programs. 

However, the promise of these reforms and 
programs remains limited for female students. 
Biased career counseling and recruiting, sexual 
harassment, and differential treatment In the 
classroom all act to steer female students away 
from programs leading to careers that provide 
economic security. Young women remain clus- 
tered in areas such as child care and cosmetol- 
ogy whereas their male counterparts pursue areas 
such as automotive technology or electrical 
engineering, gaining access to high-technology 
training and the higher salaries that careers in 
these areas command. 

The following sections discuss why career and 
technical education programs are important for 
women and girls, with emphasis on nontradi- 
tional education and training, the barriers faced 
by female students in nontraditional career and 
technical education programs, and two important 
federal laws that can be used to address and 
remedy gender inequities In these programs — 
Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1 972 
and the Carl D, Perkins Vocational and Technical 
Education Act. 



Career and Technical 
Education Programs Are 
Important for Women and 
Girls 

The nature of vocational education has under- 
gone major changes to include a more compre- 
hensive program of career and technical educa- 
tion that integrates academic and vocational 
programs with technology to teach students more 
of the skills that they need in an evolving work- 
place. Innovations such as "school-to-work" 
systems, career academies, and industry intern- 
ships have brought about promising results, from 
lower dropout rates to higher achievement and 
higher grades, and increased postsecondary 
enrollment (Hughes, Bailey, and Mechur 2001). 
Further, career and technical education (CTE) has 
helped high school graduates achieve better 
employment rates, higher-paying jobs, and 
increased job satisfaction. A large degree of this 
success is likely due to students being able to 
understand more clearly the application of 
education to real-world jobs. A comprehensive 
exit survey of graduates of a Wisconsin Youth 
Apprenticeship program found that students in 
the programs became more interested in learning 
because they were inspired by their own work 
and could better see the connection between 
their current education and their future careers 
(Scholl and Smyth 2000a). 

Staying in school is a key element in girls' ability 
to achieve high-wage employment. Female 
dropouts are much more likely to be unem- 
ployed: 44% of young women without a high 
school diploma are unemployed compared to 
35% of young men (Milgram and Watkins 1 994). 
Studies have provided evidence that career and 
technical programs have a positive effect on the 
dropout rate. Rasinski and Pedlow (1998) found 
that success in a vocational area may contribute 
to a new feeling of accomplishment and a desire 
to continue to succeed in that area. Further, 
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Plank (2001) demonstrated that after controlling 
for prior achievement, grades, and student 
background characteristics, the risk of dropping 
out is estimated to be at its lowest near the point 
at which a student completes three Carnegie 
units of CTE for every four units of academic 
subjects. 

Career and technical education programs are 
also important for women because they can have 
a positive overall effect on students' performance 
in school and their desire to pursue higher 
education. High school seniors in New York's 
school-to-work program took more advanced 
science, mathematics, and computer science 
courses while maintaining grades comparable to 
those of their counterparts who were not in- 
volved in the program (Westchester Institute 
1 998). Career academies in California decreased 
the need for remedial English classes in college 
and increased the probability of their graduates 
attending and graduating from college (Maxwell 
and Rubin 2001). 

Perhaps most important, when the training young 
women receive is in nontraditional fields, career 
and technical education can increase their 
employment opportunities and wages. Nontradi- 
tional occupations are defined by the U.S. 
Department of Labor as occupations "in which 
women comprise 25 percent or less of total 
employed" (Women's Bureau n.d.) Three of the 
five occupations that are projected to grow the 
fastest over 1 0 years are nontraditional for 
women: computer software engineers (applica- 
tions), computer software engineers (systems 
software), and network and computer systems 
administrators (Bureau of Labor Statistics 1 999). 
Women working in nontraditional fields typically 
earn 20-30 percent more than their counterparts 
in traditionally female fields, and female high 
school graduates who do not go on to college 
earn about 27% less than their male counterparts 
(Wider Opportunities for Women 1993). Thus, 
the type of training program that a female student 
enters is critical to determining the wages that 
she will earn in the workplace. 



Women and girls who succeed in nontraditional 
areas may additionally benefit by achieving a 
greater sense of accomplishment and self-confi- 
dence as a result of disproving stereotyped 
notions of girls' capabilities. As reported by 
Hernandez-Gantes and Nieri (1996), girls in 
nontraditional areas often find great pride in 
having specialized knowledge typically reserved 
for boys: One female vocational student inter- 
viewed said, "It just really fascinated me. Be- 
cause you take a piece of raw material and you 
turn it into something that can be used in a 
machine. I found it amazing that a lot of the guys 
not enrolled in the program could not relate to 
this and other things I have learned" (p. 88). 
Despite the advantages of nontraditional training, 
the vast majority of female career and technical 
education students explore careers from a nar- 
rower set of career options than male students. 

Women and Girls Face Many 
Barriers in Career and 
Technical Education Programs 

Women and girls continue to be underrepre- 
sented in many career and technical programs, 
particularly in technical and traditionally male 
fields. A study conducted by the National 
Women's Law Center (NWLC) in 2002 on enroll- 
ment patterns in various state career and techni- 
cal education programs revealed that, for ex- 
ample, female students represent only 6% of 
students in plumber and electrician training 
courses, 7% of students enrolled in welding and 
carpentry courses, and 8% of students enrolled in 
automotive technology courses. In contrast, this 
study found that female students make up 96% of 
the students enrolled in cosmetology, 87% of the 
students enrolled in child care courses, and 86% 
of the students enrolled in courses that prepare 
them to be health assistants in every region in the 
country. 
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Other studies confirm that women and girls are 
much more likely to be found in vocational 
programs feeding traditionally female fields. A 
1 998 survey of 1 4 school-to-work sites found that 
more than 90% of girls were clustered in 5 sites 
that trained them for jobs in the traditionally 
female fields of health, teaching, graphic arts and 
office technology (American Association of 
University Women Education Foundation 1998). 

A study of Wisconsin's school-to-work programs 
revealed that female students were concentrated 
in just a few programs, with 81 % of them en- 
rolled in health or finance programs — as a result, 
female graduates of the school-to-work program 
earned, on average, $2 less per hour than their 
male peers did (Scholl and Smyth 2000b). At the 
postsecondary level, women are almost four 
times as likely as men to major in health fields 
and also more likely to major in business and 
office fields. In contrast, male students in associ- 
ate degree programs are more than five times as 
likely to major in technical education and more 
than 1 4 times as likely to major in trade and 
industry programs (Levesque et al. 2000). This 
underrepresentation in nontraditional programs 
and clustering in traditional programs is directly 
linked to continuing barriers that female students 
face in pursuing nontraditional programs. 

Persistent Sex Stereotypes and 
Sex Segregation in Programs 
Limit Career Options for 
Women and Girls 

Sanogo (1995) identified many assumptions that 
are commonly held by educators and employers 
about women in the labor force. She found that 
women are discouraged from learning the skills 
required for high-wage jobs because of assump- 
tions that they will leave the labor force for some 
time to have and raise children. Girls from 
families with low socioeconomic status may have 
a higher risk of being stereotyped than other girls: 
Billings (1 992) found that girls whose parents had 
low socioeconomic status had higher sex-stereo- 



typing scores than girls whose parents had high 
socioeconomic status, and a majority of career 
and technical students come from low socioeco- 
nomic backgrounds. By limiting options for 
women and girls, sex-role stereotyping helps 
perpetuate pervasive sex segregation in career 
and technical education programs. 

Female Students Do Not Receive 
Adequate Counseling and Recruitment 

Although career counseling should be designed 
to expose all students to a variety of career 
options and to help them achieve their goals, 
counseling programs in many schools may 
simply reinforce outmoded stereotypes regarding 
work. A recent report of the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights (2000) concluded that girls are still 
being steered away from math, science, and 
other technical fields. The report noted that the 
encouragement of teachers and counselors was 
"crucial." Other studies indicate that, by middle 
school, boys have a greater understanding than 
girls that new technologies including computers 
are changing the nature of jobs in the future 
(Riley 1 993). Steering also extends beyond 
technology-related courses. A state department of 
education investigation in Maine (Hibino 1996) 
found that guidance counselors at a local middle 
school simply assumed that girls would not be 
interested in the traditionally male skilled trades 
offered by the vocational school because "young 
ladies don't like to do the dirty or heavy work" 
and as a result failed to encourage girls to con- 
sider enrolling in nontraditional programs and 
even actively discouraged girls who expressed 
interest in nontraditional programs. The 2002 
NWLC study revealed that in Los Angeles, 
California, young women are frequently steered 
into cosmetology courses by their guidance 
counselors, who are reported to have consis- 
tently lower expectations of female students. In 
New York City, a vocational school that is 83% 
male displayed a large banner over its recruiting 
table stating that the school "Builds Mechanical 
Men," sending the message that its mission is to 
educate male students in mechanical fields 
(NWLC 2001). 
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Female Students Do Not Receive Equal 
Treatment in Programs and Face 
Sexual Harassment 

Even when girls do enter nontraditional career 
and technical programs, anecdotal evidence 
suggests that they are treated differently and not 
provided with an equal opportunity to learn, A 
recent study found that 71 % of male teachers 
believed that male students were more interested 
in the mechanics of computer technology and 
were more likely to attribute boys' success in 
technology to talent, while dismissing girls' 
success as due to luck or diligence (American 
Association of University Women Educational 
Foundation 2000). The 2002 NWLC study found 
that, in Chicago, young girls in a vocational shop 
reported that their teacher encouraged the male 
students to "learn by doing" while telling the 
female students to sit and study their textbooks, 
and, that, in one Massachusetts school, a teacher 
instructed a female student not to choose a 
vocational program in the trades because she 
would be taking a boy's spot (ibid.). 

Some schools still lack adequate facililies for 
female students — a problem that dates back to 
the "male only" policies in effect for many years 
at many vocational schools. For example, when 
the state department of education investigated a 
vocational school in Connecticut in 1996, it 
found that the school had denied girls access to 
locker room facilities and the gymnasium, 
sending a clear message to the girls that they 
were second-class citizens (Hibino 1997). 

Moreover, many teachers are not doing enough 
to guarantee a classroom atmosphere where all 
students can reach their full potential. A review 
of school-to-work initiatives found that "boys 
tended to dominate — almost to the point of 
exclusion — in many industrial and engineering 
programs" (Olson 1997, p. 236). Female students 
in nontraditional fields frequently state that girls 
have to be "tough" to make it in their classes and 
that they face resistance from their male class- 
mates (National Center for Research in Voca- 
tional Education 1996; Silverman and Pritchard 



1 993). Recent studies of students working in 
groups on technology projects have found that 
boys tend to take over the more technically 
challenging tasks from their female peers (U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights 2000). Such an 
atmosphere interferes with female students' 
ability to learn and discourages them from 
enrolling in these courses that can lead to high- 
wage careers. 

Girls in nontraditional programs are few and far 
between, and the isolation they face may result 
in unequal treatment or harassment. One study 
showed that 75% of female nontraditional 
students found that being the only girl was 
difficult and that they were subjected to hostile 
environments from both teachers and male 
classmates (Sanogo 1995). Additionally, the 
interactive nature of many career education 
programs may allow more opportunities for 
harassment. For instance, female graphic arts 
students in a Pennsylvania vocational school 
were repeatedly sexually assaulted by male 
students in the class darkroom and in the unisex 
bathroom that they shared. Not only did the 
teacher fail to monitor the restroom or darkroom 
or to stop the repeated obscene language and 
gestures that occurred in the classroom, but 
when school officials found out about the as- 
saults, they failed even to investigate [D.R. v. 
Middle Bucks Area Vocational Technical School, 
972 F.2d 1364 (3rd Cir. 1992)]. 

Using the Law to Address 
and Remedy Gender Inequities 
In Career and Technical Education 

Existing federal civil rights law requires schools 
to protect women's and girls' right to equal 
opportunity in career and technical education 
and includes some provisions that may promote 
student participation in nontraditional training 
and employment. Although they are not dis- 
cussed here, many states also have laws prohibit- 
ing discrimination in education and employment, 
which may also be used to protect women's and 
girls' right to equal opportunity in career and 
technical education. 
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Title IX of the Education Amendments 
of 1972 

Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1 972 
(sometimes referred to as the Patsy Takemoto 
Mink Equal Opportunity in Education Act) 
prohibits any federally funded education program 
or activity from engaging in sex discrimination. 
Title IX states: 

No person in the United States shall, on the 
basis of sex, be excluded from participation 
in, be denied the benefits of or be subjected to 
discrimination under any education program 
or activity receiving Federal financial 
assistance. (20 U.S.C. § 1681) 

This prohibition against sex discrimination is very 
broad and applies to most elementary and 
secondary schools, colleges, and universities. It 
also applies to education programs and activities 
receiving federal funds, regardless of whether 
they are affiliated with a school. Most career and 
technical education programs, or their sponsor- 
ing institutions, receive some form of federal 
assistance and are therefore covered by Title IX. 

To help make Title IX's mandate a reality, the 
U.S. Department of Education issued regulations 
implementing Title IX in 1 975, as well as guide- 
lines explaining its application to career and 
technical education programs specifically (Office 
for Civil Rights 1979). Part of the factual basis for 
the implementation of the Vocational Education 
Guidelines was the pattern of sex segregation in 
vocational education that existed nationwide. 

The guidelines report that "male and female 
students were concentrated in programs tradi- 
tionally identified as intended for them." The 
data cited indicate that in 1 976 and 1 977, female 
students made up 84,7% of the student body in 
programs that prepared them for low-wage 
careers, such as home economics, whereas male 
students made up 88.7% of programs identified 
as being "technical" in nature. The Title IX 
regulations and the Vocational Guidelines 
provide detail about what constitutes unlawful 
discrimination based on sex and set out affirma- 



tive steps that education agencies and programs 
must take to ensure that women and girls have 
equal opportunities in career and technical 
education programs. 

Of particular importance to women and girls, the 
regulations and Vocational Guidelines make 
clear that programs may not discriminate in 
recruiting, career counseling, admissions, or 
treatment of students. 

Recruitment and Promotional Materials. The 

regulations and guidelines make clear that the 
perpetuation of sex stereotypes violates the law 
and that recruitment methods must be nondis- 
criminatory. The Vocational Education Guide- 
lines require schools to make affirmative efforts 
to include underrepresented groups in recruiting 
materials. Illustrations, photographs, or state- 
ments in recruiting materials may be considered 
in violation of Title IX if they would give a stu- 
dent the impression that only students of a 
certain sex are welcome in that program. Thus, if 
a GTE program uses recruiting materials that fail 
to depict women in nontraditional fields when it 
would be possible to use or create materials that 
do depict women in such fields, the program 
would not be complying with its obligations 
under Title IX. 

Counseling and Appraisal Methods. The regula- 
tions also prohibit discrimination in guidance 
counseling, including counseling materials and 
methods. The Vocational Education Guidelines 
specifically require programs to "insure that their 
counseling materials and activities (including 
student program selection and career/employ- 
ment selection), promotional, and recruitment 
efforts do not discriminate on the basis of.. .sex" 
and prohibit programs from "undertak[ing] 
promotional efforts in a manner that creates or 
perpetuates stereotypes or limitations based on... 
sex." Counseling that limits girls' options to 
choosing among programs that are traditionally 
female, or in any way steers girls towards tradi- 
tionally female programs, would be in violation 
of Title IX. 
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Access to and Admission of Students to CTE 
Programs. Title IX prohibits a recipient from 
providing CTE courses and programs separately 
based on sex and prohibits discrimination in 
admissions to vocational programs. A program 
may not give preference to a person by ranking 
applicants separately based on sex, may not 
apply numerical limits based on sex, and may 
not treat any individual differently based on sex 
in the admissions process. Moreover, CTE pro- 
grams may not administer or operate any test or 
other criterion for admission that has a dispropor- 
tionately adverse effect on persons on the basis 
of sex, unless the use of the test or criterion is 
shown to validly predict success in the program 
and alternative tests or criteria, which do not 
have such a disproportionately adverse effect, are 
unavailable. However, programs can engage in 
affirmative steps to overcome the effects of 
conditions that result in limited participation by 
persons of a particular sex. 

Treatment of Women and Girls. Significantly, 

Title IX's broad prohibition against sex discrimi- 
nation includes sexual harassment of female 
students by peers, faculty, or third parties. Sexual 
harassment has the effect of deterring and pre- 
venting female students' access to nontraditional 
CTE programs. Sexual harassment includes 
unwanted physical touching of a sexual nature; 
unwelcome sexual comments or suggestions; 
unwanted requests for a date from a teacher; 
repeated and unwanted requests for a date from 
other students that interferes with the ability to 
get an education; insults or slurs based on sex; an 
atmosphere that is generally hostile to members 
of an individual's sex; hostile treatment because 
of an individual's sex; interference with the 
ability to work or study because of an 
individual's sex; and sexual assault or rape. To 
assist schools and programs in understanding 
their responsibility to address and remedy sexual 
harassment, the Office for Civil Rights (2001) has 
issued a policy guidance that provides important 
information regarding how schools and programs 
can comply with Title IX in this area. 



Further, the Vocational Education Guidelines 
mandate that female students be provided with 
facilities, such as locker rooms, bathrooms, and 
changing rooms, comparable to those provided 
to male students. In determining whether a 
program is meeting this obligation, the number of 
facilities, as well as the location and accessibility 
of the facilities, must be considered. Forex- 
ample, not having female restrooms (or changing 
rooms) conveniently located to the automobile 
technology program may cause female students 
to miss important class time, affecting their 
overall ability to benefit from their education and 
possibly contributing to a hostile environment at 
the school. 

Title IX also prohibits segregation of facilities that 
offer vocational programs and prohibits sex 
discrimination in employment that results in 
segregation of the student body by sex or exclu- 
sion or other discrimination against students. 
Indeed, if the vocational facility or program 
enrolls predominantly students of one sex, or 
there Is an underrepresentation or overrepresen- 
tation of females on the staff of a vocational 
program, Title IX puts the burden on the program 
or education agency to demonstrate that this is 
not the result of sex discrimination. 

To help ensure nondiscrimination, the law 
requires that programs take a variety of steps to 
prevent and address sex discrimination, includ- 
ing: 

• Designating an employee coordinator to 
ensure Title IX compliance and investi- 
gate complaints of sex discrimination; 

• Adopting and publishing grievance 
procedures that allow for prompt and 
equitable resolution 

• Implementing and disseminating a 
policy that prohibits sex-based discrimi- 
nation. 

Further, the Vocational Guidelines specifically 
require state education agencies to adopt a 
compliance program to prevent, identify, and 
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remedy discrimination on the basis of sex in CTE 
programs, including collecting and analyzing 
relevant data and information and conducting 
periodic compliance reviews. 

Title IX Enforcement: Case Studies 

OCR Enforcement in New England. Although 
Title IX was enacted in 1 972, there has been little 
federal government enforcement activity in 
applying the law to vocational education. In the 
few instances where the federal government has 
initiated investigations under Title IX, problems of 
sex discrimination have been identified. For 
example, between 1996 and 1998, the U.S. 
Department of Education's Office for Civil Rights 
initiated several Title IX compliance reviews in 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island to examine whether girls had equal access 
to career and technical education programs. 
OCR's investigations found sex segregation by 
school and sex segregation in vocational pro- 
grams within schools. Additionally, the investiga- 
tions revealed instances of unequal treatment of 
female students, including peer harassment that 
was unremedied by school officials, unequal 
access to locker room facilities, the steering away 
of students from nontraditional fields, and recruit- 
ing materials that perpetuated sex stereotypes. 

The schools entered into agreements with OCR 
to remedy the problems of sex discrimination. 
These agreements included a wide range of 
provisions, such as revising sexual harassment 
policies, training faculty on gender equity, 
assessing recruitment materials and making 
necessary revisions so that sex stereotyping was 
not perpetuated and modifying counseling 
methods to promote nontraditional training. 

Subsequent evaluations of the Impact of some of 
these agreements by OCR demonstrate that Title 
IX enforcement can lead to improvements in 
women's and girls' access to opportunities in 
vocational education. For example, in Connecti- 
cut, where OCR entered Into an agreement with 
the Connecticut Regional Vocational-Technical 
System as a whole, the sexual harassment policy 



for the system was revised to conform to Title IX's 
requirements, and some of the schools saw an 
increase in female enrollment in the predomi- 
nantly male courses such as drafting and carpen- 
try. 

Recent Requests for OCR Investigations. The 

NWLCs nationwide investigation of the extent of 
sex segregation in vocational and technical 
programs at the high school level in 2002 re- 
vealed pervasive sex segregation, sexual harass- 
ment in the classroom, discrimination in counsel- 
ing and recruiting, and other gender-based bias. 
As a result, on June 6, 2002, the NWLC filed 1 2 
Petitions for Compliance Review under Title IX 
with each of the regional offices of the Office for 
Civil Rights. The center requested that those 
federal offices conduct full investigations of the 
sex segregation in career and technical programs 
in specific states within, as well as throughout, 
their regions and remedy any problems of sex 
discrimination uncovered. The center also 
identified those states that have failed to desig- 
nate a Title IX coordinator and requested that 
OCR take steps to ensure that those states come 
into compliance with the law and designate a 
Title IX coordinator. 

The regional OCR offices responded to NWLCs 
Petitions in late January 2003 with virtually 
identical letters. OCR's response letters state that 
the office does not "undertake such compliance 
activities based upon statistical data alone" and 
therefore would instead "share" the information 
with the Vocational Education Methods of 
Administration coordinators in the appropriate 
states. In states where the NWLC had identified 
specific instances of discriminatory conduct, 

OCR requested that the NWLC supply additional 
information with respect to those allegations, 
such as the names of the high schools and the 
names of the students, without making a commit- 
ment about whether an investigation would be 
conducted. 
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Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied 
Technology Education Act 

Beginning in the 1970S; Congress allocated funds 
through education legislation to help states 
eliminate gender inequities in vocational educa- 
tion. In 1976, Title II of the Education Amend- 
ments, which provided funds for vocational 
education, set aside $50,000 per state to fund a 
full-time employee, known as the sex equity 
coordinator, in each state department of educa- 
tion to coordinate efforts to overcome gender 
bias and stereotyping in vocational education. 
The law also specified that states could use a 
portion of their federal vocational education 
funds to support programs designed to help 
"displaced homemakers" — women who had 
previously been occupied as family caregivers in 
their homes — gain the skills necessary to reenter 
the paid work force. In 1 984, Congress passed 
the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act 
("Perkins I"), which increased funding for the sex 
equity coordinator position to $60,000 and set 
aside 3.5% of federal vocational education funds 
for programs to foster gender equity in vocational 
education and 8.5% of the funds to provide 
services for single parents and displaced home- 
makers, In 1990, Congress reauthorized Perkins I 
as the Carl D, Perkins Vocational and Applied 
Technology Education Act ("Perkins II"), which 
required that 3% of federal vocational education 
funds be used for gender equity programs and 
7% for programs to support single parents and 
displaced homemakers and allowed ,5% to be 
used at the state's discretion for either of these 
programs. Under these provisions, programs 
were developed that provided a broad range of 
services, which included career guidance and 
counseling; child care, transportation and tuition 
assistance; mentoring; and job training, develop- 
ment, and placement (National Coalition for 
Women and Girls in Education 1995). 

In 1 998, Congress reauthorized the law again. 
"Perkins IN" eliminated funding for and signifi- 
cantly reduced the number of provisions that 
would encourage gender equity or provide 
services for displaced homemakers and single 
parent students. This occurred in a general 



Congressional atmosphere favoring decreased 
federal regulations for educational programs. The 
gender equity provisions were among the provi- 
sions of the vocational education law that were 
the most hotly contested. Specifically, Perkins III, 
which remains in effect today, eliminated the set- 
aside funding for single parent, displaced home- 
maker and gender equity programs and elimi- 
nated the full-time state employee responsible for 
coordinating gender equity programs. An amend- 
ment proposed by Congresswoman Patsy T. Mink 
(D-HI), which would have restored these provi- 
sions, was narrowly defeated on the floor of the 
House of Representatives. 

Perkins 111 does provide two potential funding 
streams aimed at supporting women and girls in 
vocational education: (1) states must reserve 
$60,000-$! 50,000 of "state leadership" funds to 
provide services to students pursuing nontradi- 
tional training and employment; and (2) states 
have the option of reserving 1 0% of the funds 
allocated for local educational agencies to be 
redistributed to local agencies based on certain 
criteria and may require the local agencies to use 
these funds to support programs for single par- 
ents, displaced homemakers, and students 
pursuing nontraditional training. Perkins III also 
requires states to report on student participation 
in and completion of vocational and technical 
education programs that lead to nontraditional 
training and employment. "Nontraditional 
training" is defined by the Perkins law as training 
for occupations in which the student's gender 
currently represents less than 25% of the work 
force. 

Unfortunately, the implementation of the report- 
ing requirement, touted as ensuring accountabil- 
ity by states in making progress toward equity for 
women and girls, has been problematic. States 
initially resisted the mandate and the benchmarks 
eventually set for states by the U.S. Department 
of Education were very low. Further, the Depart- 
ment of Education has aggregated the data from 
the states in broad occupational categories that 
mask the sex segregation in programs and artifi- 
cially inflate the progress that states are making 
in preparing female students for nontraditional 
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career opportunities. For exannple, the data 
collected by the federal government do not show 
enrollment patterns for specific programs such as 
cosmetology, child care, or carpentry. As a result, 
it is unclear whether this accountability provision 
has actually triggered the promotion of better 
opportunities for women and girls. The recently 
enacted Education Sciences Reform Act of 2002 
requires the Department of Education to collect 
and disseminate data on student participation in 
and completion of secondary and postsecondary 
vocational and technical education programs by 
specific program area disaggregated by gender, 
race, ethnicity, disability as well as a number of 
other categories. Although data can be a power- 
ful tool to help target problems, the Perkins 111 
data reporting provisions did not provide a viable 
mechanism for addressing and remedying the 
continuing gender inequities in career and 
technical programs and it remains to be seen 
whether the Department of Education will imple- 
ment the new collection requirements mandated 
by the Education Sciences Reform Act in a way 
that resolves this problem adequately. 

To date, little research has been conducted on 
how these changes to the law have impacted 
women and girls. Some early outcomes, how- 
ever, are documented in Invisible Again: The 
Impact of Changes in Federal Funding on Voca- 
tional Programs for Women and Girls, released 
by the National Coalition for Women and Girls in 
Education in the fall of 2000. Their survey of 
gender equity programs nationwide revealed that 
funding for the programs has decreased since 
Perkins III took effect, with additional funding 
cuts predicted for the future; the ability to pro- 
vide services to students had decreased; and 
essential student services, such as prevocational 
services, training, dependent care assistance, 
transportation assistance and tuition assistance 
are more scarce than they were before Perkins III 
took effect. Perkins III represents a tremendous 
setback for female students. 



Conclusion 

The pervasive sex segregation in career and 
technical education programs compromises the 
educational opportunities of and economic 
prospects for girls and women relegated to 
traditionally female training programs. Although 
laws such as Title IX have played an important 
role in opening the doors to nontraditional 
education for women and girls, evidence sug- 
gests that sex discrimination remains a major 
cause of the sex segregation and the disadvan- 
tages that result from it. These violations must be 
remedied immediately and OCR must live up to 
its statutory responsibilities and take the neces- 
sary steps to ensure that young women in the 
programs are provided with equal educational 
opportunities. States must designate Title IX 
coordinators and charge them with the responsi- 
bility to monitor and address sex discrimination 
in career and technical programs, and states and 
local education agencies must fulfill their own 
responsibilities under Title IX (and relevant state 
laws) to investigate, identify, and remedy dis- 
crimination. Title IX enforcement efforts must be 
stepped up to ensure that women and girls have 
full access to educational opportunities. 

Further, Congress will soon take up the reauthori- 
zation of the Perkins law. With this reauthoriza- 
tion, Congress must consider seriously provisions 
to remove female students from their status as 
second-class citizens in our nation's career and 
technical education programs. Among other 
things, Congress should — 
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Restore the full-time state sex-equity 
coordinator position so that there is a 
person responsible for CTE to work with 
the state Title IX coordinator to ensure 
nondiscrimination in the programs 

Provide funding to develop and support 
programs that promote exploration, 
enrollment, retention, and completion in 
education and training that lead to 
nontraditional and other high-skill/high- 
wageemployment 

Require the use of career guidance and 
counseling strategies that provide female 
students with full and complete informa- 
tion regarding career options that lead to 
high-skill/high-wage and nontraditional 
careers 

Require ongoing training and profes- 
sional development of staff charged with 
preparing students for their educational 
and career choices to ensure that female 
students are provided comprehensive 
and unbiased information about their 
full range of options 

Require national-level research on the 
outcomes of women and girls in the 
programs 

Require states to develop systems that 
disaggregate student information by gen- 
der, race, age, disability, and participa- 
tion in career and technical education 
programs by specific program area and 
report this to the federal government 
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This chapter begins with a brief discussion of the 
current and historic inequities experienced by 
youth with disabilities within the public educa- 
tion system. It moves on to consider the legal 
responses to those inequities as found in major 
federal education and civil rights legislation. It 
then examines the implications and strategies for 
equity in program development and design, 
admission practices, and individual support that 
emerge from those laws. 

What Does "Equity" Mean for 
Youth with Disabilities? 
Historical Context and 
Current Realities 

For children and youth with disabilities, the quest 
for equitable participation in public education by 
necessity has always had two strands: getting in, 
and, once there, securing meaningful opportuni- 
ties to learn what ail other students are expected 
to know and be able to do. Indeed, the recogni- 
tion that children with disabilities were routinely 
and systematically being denied both equal 
access to public education and high-quality 
education when permitted to enroll prompted the 
1975 enactment of the federal special education 
law originally known as the Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act, and now called the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(IDEA). Statistics compiled for Congress at the 
time revealed that, of 8 million children with 
disabilities in the United States, nearly 2 million 
were excluded from public schools, and more 
than 4 million were receiving an inappropriate 
education. Children of all ages and with a range 
of disabilities were affected.^ 

These two strands of discrimination — exclusion 
and inferior opportunities — characterized voca- 
tional education just as they did the broader 
public education system of which it was a part. 
Compliance reviews of vocational educational 
programs conducted from 1 973-1 978 by the 
Office for Civil Rights (OCR) of what was then 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 



Welfare unearthed a pervasive pattern of civil 
rights violations, prompting OCR to issue in 1 979 
Guidelines for Eliminating Discrimination and 
Denial of Services on the Basis of Race, Color^ 
National Origin^ Sex and Handicap in Voca- 
tional Education Programs. In regard to students 
with disabilities, OCR found that eligibility 
requirements often denied students vocational 
education opportunities on the basis of disability, 
students were often impermissibly assigned to 
separate programs, students were denied equal 
opportunities as a result of inaccessible facilities 
and poor evaluation procedures, and vocational 
education administrators often failed to protect 
students against discrimination by participating 
employers.^ 

Exclusion from public education because of 
disability has, of course, been recognized by the 
courts as unconstitutional for 30 years,^ and what 
is now called IDEA has entitled all children with 
disabilities to a "free appropriate public educa- 
tion" for almost as long. Access to school, how- 
ever, has not yet brought the quality of education 
that was as much the promise of the 1 975 law as 
was entry to the school building. Today, students 
with disabilities experience high dropout rates, 
low graduation rates, and low rates of 
postsecondary education and employment 
relative to their peers without disabilities (see, 
e.g., Blackorby and Wagner 1 996). In amending 
IDEA in 1 997, Congress found that "implementa- 
tion... has been impeded by low expectations, 
and an insufficient focus on applying... proven 
methods of teaching and learning for children 
with disabilities."^ 

In the realm of secondary career and technical 
education, data collected in the 1 990s indicate 
that students with disabilities are taking voca- 
tional education courses in large numbers. The 
National Assessment of Vocational Education 
(NAVE) reported in its Final Report to Congress 
(Boesel and McFarland 1 994) that students with 
disabilities were overrepresented in vocational 
education, and its 2002 Interim Report to Con- 
gress found a similar phenomenon (Silverberg et 
al, 2002). According to the 2002 report, in 1 998 
students with disabilities represented 2.8% of all 
high school graduates, but 4.2% of all occupa- 
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tional concentrators, (n addition, students with 
disabilities were more likely to become concen- 
trators than their nondisabled peers (37.5% 
versus 24.6%) and earned a higher share of their 
total credits in vocational education than did 
other students (23.5% versus 15.7%). 

As the sobering record on graduation rates, 
dropout rates, and postsecondary outcomes 
demonstrates, however, issues of access cannot 
be divorced from issues regarding the quality of 
the programs to which access has been attained. 
It would appear from the NAVE statistics that 
students with disabilities are being afforded 
opportunities to take vocational education 
courses. However, little hard data are available 
concerning the quality of those opportunities, 
including whether students with disabilities are 
being supported in the high-quality career and 
technical education programs envisioned by 
reforms such as the Carl D. Perkins Vocational 
and Technical Education and School -to-Work 
Opportunities Acts — i.e., programs that (1 ) 
prepare students for careers and are designed to 
meet the same high academic standards set by 
the state for all students; (2) integrate occupa- 
tional and academic learning, provide strong 
understanding and experience in all aspects of an 
industry, develop higher-order skills, and prepare 
students for postsecondary education; and (3) 
empower students to make career and life 
choices by giving them the flexibility and skills 
they will need to cope with labor market changes 
and technological change and to develop new 
education and career goals over time. 

The NAVE 2002 Interim Report does note that 
students with disabilities are overrepresented in 
what the report terms "some of the more tradi- 
tional vocational program areas — agriculture, 
construction, mechanics and repair, and materi- 
als production" (p. 48). Although "traditional 
program areas" does not necessarily equal 
traditional curricula and pedagogy, this finding 
does fuel concerns — rooted in the experiences of 
students, educators, parents, and advocates — that 
vocational course takers with disabilities are not 
necessarily participating in the innovative, high- 
quality career and technical education programs 



that the Perkins and School-to-Work Acts were 
intended to spur and are in danger of being left 
behind in programs of lesser quality. 

Legal Responses to 
Disability-Based Inequities: 
Critical Provisions 

The legal response to the inequities experienced 
by children and youth with disabilities in public 
education in general, and career and technical 
education in particular, has taken two main 
tacks. First, beginning in the early 1970s, Con- 
gress enacted and subsequently refined civil 
rights laws explicitly prohibiting disability dis- 
crimination in education programs (Section 504 
of the Rehabilitation Act of 1 973, the Americans 
with Disabilities Act of 1 990) and requiring that 
public school systems not only enroll, but meet 
the unique needs of, all children with disabilities 
in the least restrictive educational environment 
appropriate in light of those needs (IDEA). Sec- 
ond, Congress has incorporated into its educa- 
tion reform legislation (including Title 1 of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, the 
Perkins Act, and the now-sunset School-to-Work 
Opportunities Act) provisions designed to ensure 
the equitable participation in, and treatment of, 
students with disabilities. 

Among these laws, Section 504, the ADA, IDEA, 
and the Perkins Act have the greatest potential for 
vindicating the right of students with disabilities 
to equitable participation in high quality career 
and technical education programs created for all 
students. The critical provisions of each are set 
out next, followed by a discussion of the strate- 
gies for equity that arise from their legal require- 
ments. 
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Section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 

Section 504 states: 

[n]o otherwise qualified individual with a 
disability in the United States. ..shall, solely by 
reason of her or his disability, be excluded 
from participation in, be denied the benefit of, 
or be subject to discrimination under any 
program or activity receiving federal financial 
assistance...^ 

As virtually all state educational agencies, local 
school districts, public schools, and vocational 
schools receive federal funds, virtually all are 
required to comply with §504. So, too, are 
virtually all of the postsecondary institutions with 
which career and technical education programs 
for high school students may be linked. 

U.S. Department of Education regulations imple- 
menting §504 provide further detail about what 
constitutes unlawful disability-based discrimina- 
tion. The regulations include an extensive list of 
prohibited discriminatory practices, designed to 
ensure that youth with disabilities have an equal 
opportunity to gain the same benefits, obtain the 
same results, and reach the same level of 
achievement as their nondisabled peers. For 
example, career and technical education pro- 
grams may not deny a qualified youth with a 
disability the opportunity to participate in and 
benefit from programs; provide qualified youth 
with disabilities opportunities to participate and 
benefit that are unequal to those offered their 
peers, benefits or services that are not as effective 
as those provided to their peers, or lower-quality 
programs than those provided their peers; or 
provide different or separate programs to youth 
with disabilities, unless the latter is necessary in 
order to deliver services that are as effective as 
what other youth receive. The §504 regulations 
also set out affirmative steps education agencies 
and programs must take to ensure that youth with 
disabilities receive full educational opportunity, 
requiring schools to evaluate the educational 
needs of youth with disabilities and to provide 
special education supports, related aids and 



services, and reasonable accommodations to 
those who need them.^ The OCR Guidelines for 
Eliminating Discrimination in Vocational Educa- 
tion elaborate on these obligations. 

Americans with Disabilities Act 

The Americans with Disabilities Act is divided 
into five "Titles." Most relevant to public career 
and technical education programs is Title II, 
which prohibits discrimination by a "public 
entity" regardless of whether it receives federal 
funds. Title II thus covers state education agen- 
cies; school districts; public elementary and 
secondary schools; public technical schools, 
community colleges, 4-year colleges and univer- 
sities; and any other government agency or unit 
Involved in career and technical education 
programs. 

Title II of the ADA protects only "qualified" 
individuals from discrimination, stating that — 

no qualified individual with a disability shall, 
by reason of such disability, be excluded from 
participation in or be denied the benefits of 
the services, programs, or activities of a public 
entity, or be subjected to discrimination by 
any such entity.^ 

A "qualified" individual with a disability under 
Title II of the ADA is someone who, 

with or without reasonable modifications to 
rules, policies, or practices, the removal of 
architectural, communication, or 
transportation barriers, or the provision of 
auxiliary aids and services, meets the essential 
eligibility requirements for the receipt of 
services or the participation in programs or 
activities provided by a public entity.® 

Public entities thus must make "reasonable 
modifications," remove "barriers," and provide 
"auxiliary aids and services" as needed to enable 
an individual to meet "essential eligibility re- 
quirements," and so become a "qualified" 
individual with a disability. 
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As is the case with §504, the ADA is imple- 
mented by regulations that provide further detail 
about what constitutes unlawful discrimination. 
The Title II ADA regulations were modeled on the 
§504 regulations, and prohibit all of the discrimi- 
natory practices made illegal under §504^. In 
addition, they make explicit some obligations 
that are implicit in the older §504 regulations. 

For example, the ADA regulations state that 
public entities must make reasonable changes in 
their policies, practices and procedures when 
necessary to avoid disability discrimination 
(unless the changes would "fundamentally alter" 
the nature of the program in question) and may 
not use eligibility criteria that screen out or tend 
to screen out an individual with a disability, or 
individuals with a particular kind of disability, 
from full and equal participation in programs, 
unless the criteria are necessary to the program, 

Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act 

IDEA provides for federal aid to assist state and 
local education agencies in meeting the needs of 
children and youth with disabilities. In return, 
states and local school systems must comply with 
the detailed substantive and procedural require- 
ments set forth in the statute and the regulations 
implementing it. These include providing to all 
IDEA-eligible students a "free appropriate public 
education" (FARE) consisting of an appropriate 
elementary or secondary education that meets 
state standards, along with necessary special 
education and related services.’’ For purposes of 
IDEA, "special education" means "specially 
designed instruction. ..to meet the unique needs 
of a child with a disability," and includes instruc- 
tion conducted in the classroom and in other 
setting, "’2 "Specially designed instruction" means 
adapting the content, methodology, or delivery of 
instruction to (1 ) address the child's unique 
disability-related needs, and (2) enable the child 
to meet the standards imbedded in the regular 
education curriculum adopted for all students. 

Under these definitions, "special education" is a 
package of instructional techniques and services. 
It is not a place, and not a separate school, class, 
or part of a building. Once instruction for a 



student has been tailored as required to address 
his or her needs it may, again depending upon 
the child's needs, be provided in a variety of 
settings — including a "regular" classroom. IDEA 
contains a presumption that students will fully 
participate in the "general," meaning regular, 
curriculum and be educated in regular classes 
alongside peers without disabilities, supported by 
appropriate services.’^ Schools must provide the 
supplementary aids and services students need 
for successful learning in integrated classes; 
exclusion is allowed only if a child cannot learn 
in the regular class even with these services.'** 

To facilitate the provision of FARE, IDEA includes 
very specific requirements regarding education 
evaluations and individualized planning, includ- 
ing planning for the transition from high school 
to postsecondary life. These requirements are 
discussed later as they contribute to specific 
strategies for achieving equity for individual 
students in career and technical education 
programs. 

Carl D. Perkins Vocational and 
Technical Education Act 

The Rerkins Act was rewritten in 1 990 to reform 
the traditional approach to vocational education, 
which focused on preparing youth for a specific, 
narrowly defined job slot. The 1 990 Rerkins Act 
emphasized two related approaches: (1) integrat- 
ing vocational and academic education so that 
students gain strong basic and advanced aca- 
demic skills in a vocational setting, and (2) 
providing students with strong experience in and 
understanding of all aspects of the industry they 
are preparing to enter. The 1998 Perkins Act 
retained this emphasis and made explicit the 
requirement that students in vocational education 
programs be taught the same challenging aca- 
demic proficiencies that all other students are 
taught.’^ 

Perkins addresses the rights of students with 
disabilities through its provisions concerning 
"special populations."’^ Under these provisions, 
school systems receiving Perkins funds must 
provide students with disabilities equal access to 
Perkins-assisted activities and may not discrimi- 
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nate on the basis of disabilityJ^ In addition, 
Perkins recipients have explicit obligations to 
develop program strategies for students with 
disabilities; provide programs that prepare them 
for further learning and high-skill/ high-wage 
careers and are designed to enable them to meet 
the same levels of performance set for all stu- 
dents; and identify barriers that result in lowering 
rates of access or lowering success rates in 
vocational programs for students with disabilities 
and adopt strategies for overcoming them 



Strategies for Equity 

The legal responses sketched here have profound 
ramifications for the design and implementation 
of career and technical education programs on 
the state, school, and individual student levels. 
Taken together to mean what they say, these laws 
should be giving rise to systems in which youth 
with disabilities participate in high-quality, 
academically rigorous career and technical 
education programs alongside their peers who do 
not have disabilities, with the educational sup- 
ports and accommodations they need to succeed 
and to master the bodies of knowledge and skills 
all students are expected to master. Paramount 
are the implications of these laws for program 
design and development, admission practices, 
and individualized assistance to students. 

Equity in Program Design 
and Development 

Planning for disability equity is an integral part of 
program design, evaluation, review, and im- 
provement under the Perkins Act. The depth and 
breadth of the antidiscrimination requirements of 
section 504 and the ADA make effective compli- 
ance impossible unless the needs and rights of 
youth with disabilities are built into the design of 
the programs planned for all youth. 

Under Perkins, for example, local plans — those 
submitted by local educational agencies, area 
vocational and technical schools, and certain 
other entities seeking Perkins funds — must 
describe how the recipient will review vocational 



and technical education programs and identify 
and adopt strategies to overcome barriers that 
result in lowering rates of access or success for 
students with disabilities, how it will provide 
programs that are designed to enable them to 
meet state levels of performance set for all 
students, and how individuals who are members 
of special populations will not be discriminated 
against.^^ Local recipients also must arrange for 
independent evaluation of their programs, 
continuously improve them, and develop and 
implement program evaluations that assess how 
the needs of students with disabilities are being 
met.^° The state has similar equity-related pro- 
gram design responsibilities, including planning 
for how it will provide individuals with disabili- 
ties programs designed to prepare them for 
further learning and for high-skill/high-wage 
careers and for how they will be afforded equal 
access to all Perkins-funded activities, free from 
discrimination,^^ 

Virtually all of the specific requirements of the 
§504 and ADA regulations and the OCR Guide- 
lines have implications for program design, 
beginning with the definition of which youth 
with disabilities are protected by these laws. 
Under §504, a youth is "qualified" (for purposes 
of secondary educational services) if a 
nondisabled youth of his or her age may take part 
in such programs, or if state law or the federal 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
entitles youth with disabilities of that age to 
public education. "Qualified" youth under 
§504 must be provided with needed special 
education and related services. Under Title II of 
the ADA, a "qualified" youth is anyone who 
meets the "essential eligibility requirements" of 
the program in question, "with or without reason- 
able modifications to rules, policies, or practices, 
the removal of architectural, communication, or 
transportation barriers, or the provision of auxil- 
iary aids and services."^'^ Taking §504 and the 
ADA together, then, any youth who could partici- 
pate in a career and technical education program 
with or without specialized instruction (special 
education), related services, other instructional 
supports, barrier removal, auxiliary aids, and 
services and reasonable accommodations is 
"qualified" to participate in that program free of 
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discrimination. Therefore, the number of youth 
who are not "qualified" to participate in the 
programs created for all students is very limited. 
Provisions for delivering specialized instruction, 
related services, other instructional supports, etc. 
to the vast majority who are "qualified" must 
necessarily be built into system and program 
design from the start. 

The OCR Guidelines underscore this obligation, 
stressing that students may not be excluded from 
programs or courses because buildings or equip- 
ment are physically inaccessible to them, or 
because they need related aids and services or 
auxiliary aids. If necessary, the Guidelines ex- 
plain, programs must modify instructional equip- 
ment, modify or adapt the manner in which 
instruction is provided, house the program in 
accessible facilities, and provide related aids and 
services that ensure an appropriate education. 
Furthermore, state education agencies, school 
systems, schools and other recipients of federal 
money involved in career and technical educa- 
tion programs may not use a formula or other 
method of allocating funds that has the effect of 
discriminating on the basis of disability.^^ Budgets 
thus must be designed to allow sufficient money 
for the specialized instruction, related services, 
and other supports and accommodations neces- 
sary for equitable participation by youth with 
disabilities. 

Perhaps the most profound implications for 
program design flowing from §504 and the ADA 
relate to the requirement that youth with disabili- 
ties be provided benefits and services compa- 
rable to those afforded nondisabled students. 
Career and technical education programs may 
not provide youth with disabilities opportunities 
to participate and benefit that are unequal to 
those offered their peers, or provide them with 
programs, benefits, or services that are not as 
effective as those provided to others. To the 
contrary, youth with disabilities must be provided 
with services that give them an equal opportunity 
to gain the same benefits, obtain the same results, 
and reach the same level of achievement that 
other youth participating in a particular program 
attain.^® This cannot happen unless youth with 
disabilities are treated as part of the core con- 



stituency during program development. Further, 
the §504 regulations and the ADA regulations 
both prohibit the use of administrative policies 
and techniques that, intentionally or not, result in 
discrimination. This ban includes methods that in 
effect defeat or undermine the education 
program's purpose for students with disabilities.^^ 
Avoiding these practices requires careful atten- 
tion to the potential consequences of all planning 
and program design decisions. 

The obligation to infuse equity into program 
development cannot be met by simply creating 
separate programs for students with disabilities, 
as both the §504 and the ADA regulations forbid 
different or separate programs unless "necessary" 
in order to deliver services that are as effective as 
those other youth receive, and it is unlawful to 
force a youth with a disability into a different or 
separate program if he or she could participate in 
the "regular" program.^® If the wide array of 
legally required supports described earlier are 
made available, different or separate programs 
should rarely be necessary. In addition, the OCR 
Guidelines require that students with disabilities 
be placed in the regular vocational educational 
program to the maximum extent appropriate to 
individual student needs; a student may not be 
excluded unless the program demonstrates that 
he or she cannot learn satisfactorily there, even 
with special education supports, including 
supplementary aids and services.^’ 

Equity in Admission Practices 

The equity provisions of Perkins, §504, and the 
ADA mean that school systems must provide 
equal access to the full range of career and 
technical education programs and activities 
made available to other students, including 
allowing students with disabilities to enroll in 
each and every program within the school. 
Section 504 and the ADA address entrance 
criteria in a straightforward way. The OCR 
Guidelines ban the use of entrance criteria that 
discriminate on the basis of disability. The ban 
includes most criteria that disproportionately 
exclude students with a particular kind of disabil- 
ity, for example, emotional disturbance or a 
hearing impairment. An entrance standard that 
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has this kind of discriminatory effect may be used 
only if (1) it has been validated as essential to 
participation in the program, and (2) there is no 
alternative that does not disproportionately 
exclude. The ADA regulations take a similar 
approach, prohibiting eligibility criteria that 
"screen out or tend to screen out an individual 
with a disability, or individuals with a particular 
kind of disability, from full and equal participa- 
tion in programs, unless the criteria are necessary 
to the program. These principles apply to all 
entrance criteria, including past academic 
performance, scores on standardized tests, and 
past conduct and discipline records.^"* In addi- 
tion, both the §504 and the ADA regulations 
prohibit the use of "criteria or methods of admin- 
istration" that, intentionally or not, result in 
discrimination, or defeat or undermine the 
education program's purpose for students with 
disabilities.^^ An unnecessary entrance standard 
that excludes students with disabilities from the 
high-quality educational opportunities designed 
for all students is just such an unlawful "criterion 
or method of administration." 

The §504 and ADA requirements apply to work- 
based as well as school-based learning. When 
programs include off-campus work opportunities, 
they must ensure that the outside employer or 
other learning host abides by these rules when 
selecting students. The §504 and ADA regula- 
tions prohibit education programs from doing 
through contracts or other arrangements with 
third parties what the regulations prohibit educa- 
tion programs from doing themselves, directly.^^ 
Thus if an outside learning host discriminates, the 
program must convince its partner to comply 
with the law or end the relationship. The OCR 
Guidelines are even more explicit on this subject: 
each program must ensure that "(a) it does not 
discriminate against its students on the basis 
of.. .handicap in making available opportunities 
in cooperative education, work study and job 
placement programs; and (b) students. ..are not 
discriminated against by employers or prospec- 
tive employers on the basis of.. .handicap in 
recruitment, hiring, placement, assignment to 
work tasks, hours of employment, levels of 
responsibility, and in pay."^^ 



Equity in admission practices extends beyond the 
creation of general criteria meeting the standards 
discussed. Generally valid criteria may, as a legal 
matter, need to be modified for individual stu- 
dents on a case-by-case basis, in light of the 
student's particular needs and interests and the 
nature of the program in which he or she seeks to 
enroll. Under the ADA, programs must make 
reasonable changes in their policies, practices 
and procedures when necessary to avoid disabil- 
ity discrimination, unless the changes would 
"fundamentally alter" the nature of the program 
in question.^® This includes admission policies, 
practices, and procedures. As discussed, pro- 
grams also have independent obligations under 
§504 and the ADA to provide the specialized 
instruction, support services, auxiliary aids, 
modifications, and reasonable accommodations 
necessary to assist youth with disabilities in 
meeting the essential requirements for admission 
and participation. 

Individual Support 

If Perkins, Section 504, and the ADA require 
equitable participation in high-quality career and 
technical education programs created for all 
students, IDEA provides practical tools for 
achieving this for individual students. For ex- 
ample: 

• The individualized educational evaluations 
and periodic reevaluations IDEA requires 
should be aligned with the skills and compe- 
tencies to be taught and the instructional 
methods to be used in a student's choice of 
career and technical education program. 
Under IDEA, these evaluations must be 
designed to provide information about how 
the student's disability affects learning, the 
services and supports he or she will need to 
meet the expectations set for all students, 
and the supports staff will need to assist him 
or her in doing so. 

• Individualized Education Programs (lEPs) 
should be designed in light of the program's 
content and desired outcomes. lEP goals and 
objectives should be keyed to mastering and 
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attaining them, and the specific educational 
services to be provided should include all 
those necessary to meet the goals and 
objectives and attain the high standards set 
for all students in the regular and career- 
technical education curriculum. 

• Through lEP meetings, students, parents, and 
school staff can consider and provide for the 
full range of supports that may be called for, 
e.g., specialized instruction in the career and 
technical education program content, 
modification of the content of the curriculum 
or the manner in which it is delivered, sup- 
ports for regular academic and occupational 
educators, equipment modification, or the 
provision of assistive technology. 

• The individualized transition planning that 
IDEA requires beginning at age 1 4 (or earlier 
when appropriate) can be used to identify 
and provide any specialized assistance a 
student will need in order to meet essential 
admission criteria in the career and techni- 
cal education program of his or her choice. 

Conclusion 

The Perkins Act mandates career and technical 
education programs of high-quality, designed, 
implemented, and refined to promote participa- 
tion and success by youth with disabilities. 
Section §504 and the ADA establish a right to 
equitable participation in those high-quality 
programs created for all students with needed 
individualized supports and accommodations. 
IDEA affords processes and procedures for 
identifying and designing those individualized 
supports and accommodations. A legal frame- 
work for a high-quality, just and equitable career 
and technical education system exists. The tasks 
of building on that framework and vindicating 
the rights it recognizes remain. 
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Equity issues involving race and ethnicity are 
becoming increasingly common in career and 
technical education (CTE) as the racial and ethnic 
composition of U.S. society changes. Racial and 
ethnic minorities comprise 28% of the U.S. 
population (U.S. Bureau of the Census 2000a) 
and during the next 1 0 years, non-Hispanic 
whites are projected to constitute only 25% of 
the population growth. This reality means that 
CTE programs must continue to operate within a 
larger context and confront critical issues that 
emerge. 

The quest to better serve America's emerging 
population must begin with the elimination of 
biases that CTE teachers, teacher educators, 
guidance counselors, and school administrators 
might have toward racial and ethnic minorities. A 
total commitment to equity in all CTE programs 
must be cultivated (Welter 1 981 ). Such commit- 
ment is essential because embedded biases are 
expressed when educators have preconceived 
ideas about a race or gender that limit the accep- 
tance or access of that group into professional 
programs and careers (Whent 1993). Such biases 
must be removed because many opportunities 
exist for ethnic minorities through CTE (Jennings 
1991). This opportunity will not be realized, 
however, if challenges such as racial and ethnic 
bias are not resolved by the CTE community 
(Jennings 1991). 

The major challenge CTE educators face is to 
develop a labor force through high-quality, 
accessible, and equitable education (Budke 
1 988; Lynch 2000). Any attempt to eliminate 
inequities and equalize enrollments in CTE 
programs must include strategies that create an 
awareness of the inequalities that exist in CTE 
(Welter 1 981 ). Other essentials to creating equity 
include changing the attitudes of employers, 
potential students, and their families and friends, 
and the attitudes of other teachers in the educa- 
tional system (ibid.). Given that employment 
opportunities will focus on service trades, low 
technology, and high technology, it is imperative 
that secondary and postsecondary institutions 
examine why negative attitudes exist and de- 
velop change strategies to address them (Illinois 
State Board of Education 1 991 ). 



With the advent of the 21 st century, CTE in the 
United States is in transition (Levesque et al. 
2000). Historically, the purpose of vocational 
education has been to prepare students for entry- 
level positions in occupations requiring less than 
a baccalaureate degree. Over the last 1 5 years, 
however, this purpose has shifted toward broader 
preparation that develops the academic, voca- 
tional, and technical skills of students in voca- 
tional education programs (ibid.). As the U.S. 
population becomes increasingly heterogeneous, 
a number of societal changes and issues are 
prompting the need for additional programs and 
activities that will result in more diverse career 
and technical education (Bowen and Jackson 
1 992). As such, one of the challenges for the CTE 
community is to ensure equity, access, and 
quality for an increasingly diverse clientele. This 
is essential because CTE plays an increasingly 
prominent role in the U.S. education system 
(National Association of State Directors of Career 
Technical Education Consortium 2001 ) and is a 
chief method by which society prepares for the 
future (Budke 1988). Although CTE courses and 
programs are administered in ways appropriate 
for each local school district with support from 
state and federal governments, issues related to 
racial and ethnic inequities still exist. 

Issues of Racial and 
Ethnic Inequity 

Examples of racial and ethnic inequity can be 
found in various components and levels of CTE. 

In this section, issues involving teacher educa- 
tion, enrollment trends, student tracking, and 
research are highlighted because of their signifi- 
cance. 

Almost 90% of teacher educators are white, a 
statistic that has not changed for years (Bruening 
et al. 2001 ). Although minority students comprise 
36% of the United States' K-12 student popula- 
tion, only 1 3% of K-1 2 teachers are minorities 
(ibid.). It is conceivable that more minority 
teacher educators can lead to the recruitment of 
more minorities into CTE teacher preparation 
programs (ibid.). 
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Earlier research indicates that teacher educators 
are concerned about equity in CTE and ennploy- 
ment and are asking what can be done to pro- 
mote equity (Welter 1 981 ). For example, CTE has 
long been concerned about the low number of 
minority professionals within its ranks (Martinez 
1991). Lankard (1994) states, "Although the 
numbers of minority students in U.S. schools 
continue to increase, at the same time, the 
number of minority teachers is expected to 
decline" (p. 1 ). The lack of minority teachers to 
be role models can have terrible consequences 
(Martinez 1 991 ). This situation may contribute to 
the underachievement of minority students, 
provide little incentive for minority students to 
advance in school, and negatively affect their 
career and life aspirations (ibid.). 

The multicultural classroom, which is relatively 
new to the U.S. educational system, creates 
unique demands for teachers who are aware of 
cultural differences within the student population 
(Lankard 1 994). Students from ethnically and 
racially diverse backgrounds need the support of 
teachers from similar cultures who understand 
cultural and family practices and behaviors and 
who can serve as role models for educational 
achievement and success (ibid.). Increasing the 
number of minority teachers can lead to the 
recruitment of more minority students. 

The lack of qualified teachers can also promote 
racial and ethnic inequities. Thus, CTE teachers 
must understand that it is necessary to deal 
effectively with students who are culturally 
different and especially with those who are 
educationally and economically deprived 
(Castellano, Stringfield, and Stone 2002; Proctor 
1 981 ). Friedenberg (1 999) states, "Vocational and 
technology teacher education programs need to 
infuse into their curricula more demographic 
information concerning the problems and needs 
of Hispanics in the U.S." (p. 80). Future teachers 
should be made aware of positive relationships 
between CTE and school retention (ibid.). Also, 
future teachers need to learn ways to modify 
existing materials and techniques to better serve 
Hispanic students (ibid.). Friedenberg further 
contends, "Courses and textbooks in vocational 
special needs education must abandon the 



notion that special needs is synonymous with 
special education and do more to Include in- 
depth material related to other populations of 
special students" (p. 80). 

Teachers' stereotypic perceptions based on 
students' race, ethnicity, or socioeconomic status 
can negatively influence their academic behav- 
ior. For example, Cuttmann and Bar-Tal (1982) 
indicated that teachers often have stereotypic 
perceptions that influence their evaluations and 
expectations. Their research revealed that when 
teachers are presented with information regard- 
ing students' ethnic origin, they respond in a 
stereotypic manner. Also, some teachers perceive 
students of Asian or African origin to have lower 
academic ability, less academic interest, less 
diligence, and worse home conditions than 
students of European-American origin. If indeed 
teachers differentially evaluate Individuals based 
on gender, race, or ethnic origin, they perpetuate 
racial and ethnic inequities. 

This occurs even though various pieces of federal 
legislation are concerned with the participation 
of special and protected populations in educa- 
tion programs (Levesque 2003). A report pub- 
lished by the National Center for Education 
Statistics examined the participation rates of 
public high school graduates in vocational- 
technical education between 1982 and 1998, 
focusing on the participation rates of graduates 
based on their special and protected population 
status. Several findings indicated differences 
based on race and ethnicity among high school 
graduates across vocational course-taking pat- 
terns. For example, a majority of all public high 
school graduates took some vocational-technical 
coursework in high school with 98% of African- 
Americans and Hispanics taking these types of 
courses. The 1 998 graduates earned more than 
2.6 vocational-technical credits on average — 
equivalent to taking more than two and a half 
full-year vocational-technical courses regardless 
of their special or protected population status 
(ibid.). Among the leading racial and ethnic 
groups were African-American and American 
Indian/Alaska Native graduates with an average 
of more than four credits in vocational-technical 
education. In addition, the percentage of high 
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school credits earned by graduates that were 
vocational-technical credits was more than 1 7% 
for African-American and American Indian 
graduates. Likewise, 68% of African-American 
and American Indian/Alaska Native public high 
school graduates earned three or more voca- 
tional-technical credits. 

Another issue of racial and ethnic inequity 
involves tracking, a process whereby students are 
assigned to groups in various classes {Oakes 
1985). Sometimes students are classified as fast, 
average, or slow learners based on their scores 
on achievement or ability tests (Oakes 1985). A 
large number of students who may not have the 
resources to attend a university, but have the 
ability to perform well in decent-paying jobs are 
tracked into a general high school program 
(Berryman, Flaxman, and Inger 1992). Such 
students are not provided the academic skills to 
attend a junior, community, and technical col- 
lege, or the skills for an upwardly bound employ- 
ment path (ibid.). A related problem of increasing 
concern is the need to prepare more young 
people to fill positions needed by a changing 
American economy (ibid.). Yet, Berryman et al. 

(1 992) assert that tracking perpetuates the perva- 
sive American problem of unequal educational 
and economic opportunity because a large 
proportion of these students are not white and 
middle class. Oakes (1985) indicated that "voca- 
tional courses are an integral part of the tracking 
system at most vocational schools" (p. 1 50). This 
is usually due to the separate sequence of 
courses that constitutes the vocational track. The 
vocational track courses are comprised of both 
vocational courses designed to prepare students 
to go directly from high school into the job 
market and academic courses required for 
graduation. Oakes further states: 

Although some vocational courses, especially 
in senior high schools, are seen as appropriate 
for all students in that they provide a general 
introduction to the world of work and careers, 
most of the students in the highest tracks do 
not take them. The college-bound students in 
the high track-track classes are usually so 
occupied with meeting college entrance 



requirements that they don't have room in 
their schedules for vocational courses. As a 
result, these courses are usually taught to 
fairly homogenous groups of students seen as 
low achieving or low ability, (p. 151) 

Thus, the content of CTE programs is often 
shaped by what is seen as occupationally appro- 
priate for the poor (Oakes 1 985). The ineffective- 
ness of these programs may lie in both their 
limited content and inability to provide the 
attitudes and competencies that poor and minor- 
ity students need to overcome race and class 
obstacles to occupational opportunity and social 
mobility (Oakes 1 985). Not surprising, Oakes 
found marked differences in the CTE experiences 
of white and nonwhite secondary students. 
Specifically, more nonwhites than whites were 
being directed in their CTE training toward lower 
class social and economic positions. Based on 
the results of this research, Oakes (1 981 ) indi- 
cated that, "Inequities exist in the educational 
experiences of many of the nonwhites taking 
vocational education" (p. 25). 

Another area of inequity involves the lack of 
relevant research about minorities. As early as 
1 975, Sheppard stated, "The topic of research on 
ethnic minorities in vocational education [CTE] is 
one which is fraught with pros and cons and 
there are those who question the fact that there is 
such a thing as research that is relevant to one 
particular population as opposed to another" (p. 

1 ). Sheppard contended that although ethnic 
minorities have much in common such as high 
degree of deprivation, discrimination, and 
disparity of educational opportunity, minorities 
for the most part have several differences. "What 
works for minorities in the design of vocational 
programs for some won't necessarily work for 
all" (ibid., p. 2). 

This reality is more pronounced given today's 
demographics. For example, Wentling (2001 ) 
states, "Hispanics are expected to be the nation's 
largest minority group" (p. 3). As such, the 
potential for new CTE research within the His- 
panic population should mirror issues specific to 
this group. For example, the role of CTE in 
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preventing Hispanic dropout warrants both the 
development of bilingual and multicultural CTE 
programs and the development of predictive 
instruments that might steer at-risk Hispanic 
students to these or other appropriate programs 
(Friedenberg 1999). Friedenberg further states, "It 
makes sense that future research and develop- 
ment efforts include the development and evalu- 
ation of bilingual/multicultural technology 
activities for elementary school children as a 
possible intervention for the high rates of dropout 
among Hispanic students" (p. 80). Also, Greer 
and Collard (1 999) recommended that research 
be done on the relationship between social and 
academic factors that are perceived to improve 
the retention rates of women and African-Ameri- 
cans in college automotive technology programs. 
In addition to differences among ethnic minori- 
ties, Sheppard (1 975) cites other problems 
associated with research in CTE, These include 
narrowly focused research (e.g., studies on urban 
Blacks), lack of Impact research, lack of adequate 
funds for conducting major studies, considerable 
duplication of data, lack of substantial national 
data, and lack of comparison and criterion 
groups. 

The impact of CTE on ethnic minorities is yet 
another area of concern for educators. Impact 
studies on the extent to which CTE programs 
improve employment opportunities for ethnic 
and racial minorities have produced mixed 
findings. One such study (Rivera-Batiz 1995) 
found that graduates of high schools with a CTE 
focus earn substantially less than individuals with 
similar characteristics who attend high schools 
with a college preparatory or general academic 
focus. Additionally, since graduates of CTE high 
schools tend to earn less than graduates of other 
high schools, and ethnic and racial minorities 
tend to be overrepresented in high school CTE 
programs, their low earnings have a dispropor- 
tionate impact on minority populations. 



Enhancing Racial and Ethnic 
Equity in CTE Programs 

Enhancing racial and ethnic equity in CTE 
programs must be addressed using various 
strategies. For example, recruiting students from 
nontraditional backgrounds can be achieved by 
providing high-quality internship experiences 
that assist in the career development process. 
Fisher and Griggs (1 995) explored personal, 
social, and institutional factors that facilitate the 
career development and choice of successful 
minority students. They found that internship 
experiences played a major role in helping 
students develop their interests and skills. Also, 
as recommended by Welter (1 981 ), a different 
method is needed to encourage capable students 
from nontraditional backgrounds to enter CTE 
graduate programs. This is essential because 
higher numbers of graduate students will help in 
the recruitment and retention of other ethnic 
minorities who are also underrepresented in 
teacher education and leadership positions. 

Greer and Collard (1 999) outlined strategies that 
can assist in the recruitment and retention of 
minorities: continuing to contact high school CTE 
instructors and guidance counselors during 
recruitment activities, increasing the number of 
scholarships available to women and minorities, 
implementing mentoring programs, and reinforc- 
ing to faculty the importance of improving the 
retention rate of students in their classes. Another 
strategy involves providing extra help to nontra- 
ditional students (Welter 1981). Such students 
often need compensatory education because of 
academic deficiencies; however, allowing them 
to leave the program without achieving satisfac- 
tory competencies will only do teachers and their 
students a disservice and perpetuate biases and 
stereotypes (ibid.). To remedy the situation, CTE 
educators should conduct and encourage re- 
search to find answers to unresolved questions 
concerning education and employment. For 
example, CTE educators should collaborate with 
educators in disciplines such as psychology, 
anthropology, and sociology to conduct research 
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that provides the broadest possible perspectives 
on the problem and research procedures (ibid.). 
Finally, CTE educators should work with adminis- 
trators and guidance counselors in school dis- 
tricts to develop strategies that promote equity in 
secondary and postsecondary CTE programs. 

In a related vein, integrating academic education 
and CTE can increase equity. According to 
Berryman et al. (1992), integration helps offset 
stratification and discrimination in schools and 
the work force. It offers students who lack basic 
academic and higher-order thinking skills a 
meaningful education instead of relegation to 
low-track programs that compromise future 
options (as cited in Stasz 1 992). Because the 
majority who are tracked are students of color, 
limited English speaking, and poor, integration 
eliminates stigmas that impede their ability to 
learn. Integration thus provides skills to help 
them compete with more advantaged applicants 
for positions (Berryman et al. 1 992). 

Even though various strategies can ensure equi- 
table treatment of minorities, funding issues often 
create other barriers. Funding must be made 
available to conduct research and develop 
curricula needed to enhance the equity percep- 
tions of teachers, administrators, and employers. 
Unless such funding is available to design re- 
search studies and expand programs, CTE educa- 
tors will be limited in their capacity to cope with 
emerging equity issues. 

These issues cannot be ignored given the United 
States' changing demographics. If students are to 
function effectively in an increasingly 
multicultural world, their education must prepare 
them for this challenge (Wentling 2001 ). Both 
CTE practitioners and their students must learn to 
deal successfully with differences in gender, age, 
race, class, and socioeconomic status (ibid.). 
Further, the rapid increase in the number of 
minorities will continue to be marked by an 
increasing diversity in terms of language differ- 
ences and cultural beliefs (ibid.). 



To enhance racial and ethnic equity, CTE pro- 
grams must recruit not only diverse students but 
also diverse faculty (ibid.). Minority leaders are 
also needed to strengthen the teaching profession 
and its respective professional associations (Jeria 
and Roth 1 992). Further, in order to reflect what 
is occurring in society, CTE leaders must bring 
different perspectives to their programs (Wentling 
2001 ). CTE practitioners and other school per- 
sonnel must promote racial and ethnic equity by 
building environments that heighten awareness, 
understanding, and appreciation of cultural and 
other differences among themselves and the 
student population (ibid.). Another critical step in 
the enhancement process must involve CTE 
practitioners establishing a communication 
network that promotes and involves individuals 
from different backgrounds in the CTE program's 
decision-making process (ibid.). 

Enhancing Racial and Ethnic 
Equity in Teacher Education 

Strategies to enhance racial and ethnic equity 
presented thus far have focused on CTE generally 
and CTE programs specifically, This section 
focuses on issues of enhancement in teacher 
education. CTE educators must provide students 
the most diverse and comprehensive education 
possible (Olmstead 1 992). Also, CTE teachers 
must possess the capacity and experiences to 
deal effectively with students who are culturally 
different and especially with those who are 
educationally and economically deprived 
(Castellano etal. 2002; Proctor 1981). Using 
multicultural teaching strategies is one approach 
that can address issues inherent with culturally 
different students. For example, Jones, Womble, 
and Searcy (1997) found that "multicultural 
education has, in recent years, become an 
important focus for teachers, teacher educators, 
and administrators. ..One emphasis of multicul- 
tural education involves preparation for the work 
force" (p. 1 4). Since the workplace is becoming 
more diverse, students must be prepared to relate 
effectively to people of different cultural and 
ethnic backgrounds (ibid,). CTE educators must 
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also clarify their values with respect to issues of 
justice and fairness, and settle in their minds 
what moral obligation society has regarding 
equal opportunity for minorities (Proctor 1 981 ). 

Changing demographics and various economic 
and social shifts will continue to increase the 
diversity of the student population in colleges 
and universities (Erekson and Trautman 1 995). 
Likewise, the racial and ethnic mixture in public 
schools will also increase as the number of 
minorities increases (Martinez 1 991 ). Faced with 
this scenario, most CTE educators agree that 
there is a major need for more minority teachers, 
counselors, administrators, and teacher educators 
(ibid.). This need must be met because the lack of 
minority teachers to serve as powerful role 
models for students can have serious negative 
consequences (ibid.). This situation may contrib^ 
ute to the underachievement of minority stu- 
dents, provide limited incentive for minority 
students to advance in school, and negatively 
affect their career and life aspirations (ibid.), jeria 
and Roth (1 992) state, 'The declining number of 
minority teachers Is a serious threat to the social 
ideals of public schools in a racially and cultur- 
ally diverse democracy" (p. 49). Further, the lack 
of minority role models can adversely affect the 
opportunity to enhance racial and ethnic equity 
through public schools. 

While this situation is occurring, teacher educa- 
tion is experiencing lower enrollments, image 
problems, and a decreasing teaching force (Gray 
and Walter 2001 ). Among issues of concern to 
CTE is how to attract and retain minority CTE 
teachers (Lankard 1994; Shure 2001). If correc- 
tive actions are not implemented, problems 
associated with minority recruitment and reten- 
tion might get worse (Jeria and Roth 1 992). 
According to several studies, the number of 
minority teachers in CTE does not mirror the 
multicultural mix among students in CTE pro- 
grams (Martinez 1991). Yet, Budke (1988) found 
that programs and strategies to recruit and retain 
minority students can significantly increase the 
number of minority CTE teachers. Martinez 
(1 991 ) contends that there are three areas that 
support the need for minority teachers. First, the 
presence of minority teachers indicates to minor- 



ity students that they can become teachers. If 
there are no minority teachers, however, the 
message may be that teaching is not a career 
option. Second, minority education role models 
break cultural barriers regarding the value of an 
education. By providing such role models, 
students may perceive that cultural barriers such 
as poverty, illiteracy, and social dependency can 
be conquered. Third, minority student attitudes 
toward learning, self-concept, and identification 
with their society can be positively influenced by 
minority teachers, counselors, and administra- 
tors. 

Once such professionals are in CTE, efforts to 
retain minority CTE teachers should also include 
institutional commitment to multicultural under- 
standing (Lankard 1 994). Such commitment 
should include mentoring, role modeling, peer 
guidance, review, and counseling that enhance 
the intellectual and personal growth of minority 
faculty (ibid.). Finally, offering faculty develop- 
ment workshops, networking, and mentoring 
opportunities are additional retention strategies 
that may retain minority CTE educators. How- 
ever, multiple strategies are needed because a 
singular approach will not meet the diverse 
needs of African-Americans, Hispanics, and 
Asians (jeria and Roth 1 992). Thus, the remainder 
of this section outlines strategies that can in- 
crease the pool of minority teachers to overcome 
barriers that prevent the enhancement of racial 
and ethnic equity. 

Because teacher education programs typically 
have a profound influence over those who 
participate in CTE, teacher educators have the 
opportunity to help prospective and practicing 
teachers rethink their philosophies of equity 
(Welter 1 981 ). Budke (1 988) also indicated that 
new programs and approaches should prepare 
CTE teachers to meet the needs of special student 
populations. One strategy in this quest involves 
the redesign of teacher education programs. 
Proposed strategies include linking teacher 
educators with other groups, some outside of 
education, that have an interest in the education 
of CTE teachers (Welter 1981). Examples include 
business and industry representatives, secondary 
and CTE school personnel, and representatives of 
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professional associations and workers' unions. If 
teacher education programs are redesigned so 
these groups play significant roles in curriculum 
development and the creation of strategies to 
achieve equity, biases and stereotypes that create 
further inequities in CTE and employment will be 
addressed. 

Another approach involves secondary teachers 
encouraging more minority students to consider 
CTE as a viable career option (Young 1991) 
because teachers are highly visible role models 
to students (Greer and Husk 1 989). If CTE teach- 
ers serve as mentors for minority students and 
encourage them to become teachers, especially 
in the inner city, there will be a pipeline to help 
increase racial and ethnic equity. When class- 
room teachers demonstrate positive attitudes, 
those attitudes are transmitted to students (ibid.). 
Another option includes identifying and encour- 
aging high school or college minority and female 
students who are interested in entering the 
profession (Erekson and Trautman 1995). These 
individuals can then be encouraged to pursue 
graduate programs to prepare for academic 
careers. Adapting recruitment efforts used in 
other disciplines can also be useful to CTE 
teacher educators. According to Erekson and 
Trautman, "women and minority faculty who 
have been prepared through programs in other 
fields not only bring new perspectives of diver- 
sity, but also perspectives from other professions 
and disciplines" (p. 93). Additionally, minority 
CTE teachers should be encouraged to actively 
pursue higher degrees and aspire to administra- 
tive positions (Martinez 1991). Having diverse 
individuals who play key roles in the decision- 
making process at the local, state, and national 
levels is critical when seeking equity. 



Concluding Thoughts 

It is imperative to identify initiatives to support 
the transition of minorities through CTE programs 
and into the workplace (Wentling and Waight 
2000). To ensure that a more diverse population 
is prepared for the work force, the transition must 
be made smoother and more efficient (ibid.). 
Before educators can meet the needs of minori- 
ties, they must commit to a philosophy of equi- 
table education (Welter 1 981 ). This philosophy 
can be achieved by encouraging the CTE com- 
munity to appreciate the importance of racial and 
ethnic diversity. The first step to achieve this 
philosophy begins with the reeducation of 
teacher educators and must build awareness and 
focus on the inclusion of all minority groups 
because CTE's long-term success depends on its 
capacity to address the needs of an increasingly 
diverse population (Wentling 2001). America's 
changing demographics demand no less from a 
publicly supported system of education. 
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Equity for ESL Students 

The United States is still considered by many the 
greatest country in the world. It is a country that 
many look to for a better way of life for them- 
selves and their families. People immigrate here 
from all around the world, from Antigua to 
Zambia, people come here for freedom, a 
chance to better themselves, and a place to offer 
their children a high-quality education. 

Today, it is very common to have immigrants 
enrolling in career and technical education 
programs (CTE) and very often, these immigrants 
possess limited English skills. The purpose of this 
chapter is to provide career and technical 
education teachers information about the 
makeup of the immigrants coming into their 
programs, the educational laws pertaining to 
these immigrants, and the challenges that 
teachers may face with these students. The 
section also provides a brief review of the 
curriculum development process and an in- 
depth discussion on how to develop and deliver 
effective instruction for ESL students so that they 
are able to reach their fullest potential. 

Who Are English as a Second 
Language Students? 

The United States is a "melting pot" of immi- 
grants who have come to this country for many 
reasons. They may come because of political 
turmoil in their own country, for economic 
reasons, or to be reunited with families who are 
already here (Peregoy and Boyle 2001). What- 
ever their reasons, immigrants come with their 
families and children and enrolling them in the 
nation's schools. It is these children, who have 
been raised in a non-English speaking environ- 
ment, who are typically referred to as English as 
a Second Language (ESL) students. Other terms 
used to identify those beginning to learn English 
may include "limited English proficient" (LEP), a 
term that is used in federal legislation and other 
official documents; "English learners"; "nonna- 
tive English speakers"; and learners of "English 
for Speakers of Other Languages" (ESOL). 



The U.S. Census provides good insight into 
Americans' current language skills. The 2000 
Census Report (U.S. Bureau of the Census 2000b) 
examined the language spoken at home for the 
population aged 5 and older. The results show 
that approximately 82.1% of the population 
speaks English at home. This leaves 1 7.9% of the 
population (approximately 47 million people) 
who speak a language other than English at 
home. Of this group, 8.1 % (approximately 21 
million) indicated that they speak English less 
than "very well" at home. Further breakdown of 
the population shows the following groups who 
speak English less than "very well" at home: 

• Spanish (1 3.7 million) 

• Asian and Pacific Island languages (3.6 
million) 

• Other Indo-European languages 
(approximately 3.4 million) 

Serving ESL Students in Career 
and Technical Education 

ESL students enrolling in career and technical 
programs are considered "special needs" or 
"special populations" students and are entitled 
by law to participate in these programs. In 1 984, 
Public Law (P.L.) 98-524 (The Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational Education Act of 1 984) authorized 
federal funds to support vocational education 
programs and ensured that individuals with 
special needs who apply for vocational educa- 
tion assistance must be provided equal access to 
recruitment, enrollment, and placement. One of 
the goals of the Perkins Act was to improve the 
access of those who either have been under- 
served in the past or who have greater-than- 
average educational needs. Under the act, 
special needs students include those who have a 
disability, are disadvantaged, or have limited 
English proficiency (National Information Center 
for Children and Youth with Disabilities 1 996). 
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In 1990 and 1991, Congress amended this law 
by passing P.L. 1 01 -392 and P,L. 1 02-1 03, 
respectively, and its name was changed to the 
Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Tech- 
nology Education Act. This law concentrated 
resources on improving educational programs 
leading to the academic and occupational skill 
competencies needed to work in a technologi- 
cally advanced society. The law expands the 
term ''special populations" to include individu- 
als with disabilities, individuals who are eco- 
nomically and educationally disadvantaged 
(including foster children), individuals with 
limited English proficiency, individuals who 
participate in programs to eliminate sex bias, 
and those in correctional institutions (ibid.). 

In 1998, the Carl D. Perkins Vocational-Techni- 
cal Education Act Amendments (P.L. 1 05-332) 
were signed into law with the purpose of 
creating a new vision for vocational and techni- 
cal education in the 21 st century. Again, this 
law addresses the needs of individuals with 
limited English proficiency and notes, "the term 
'individual with limited English proficiency' 
means a secondary school student, an adult, or 
an out-of-school youth, who has limited ability 
in speaking, reading, writing, or understanding 
the English language, and (A) whose native 
language is a language other than English; or (B) 
who lives in a family or community environ- 
ment in which a language other than English is 
the dominant language" (U.S. Congress 1998, 
p. 112, STAT. 3079-3080). 

Challenges of Working with 
ESL Students 

In some situations, ESL students may present a 
teaching challenge for career and technical 
education teachers. For this paper, a short two- 
part survey was conducted and given to a group 
of practicing CTE teachers and support personnel 
(n=25) at a local Job Corps Center located in 
Utah. Job Corps is the nation's largest and most 
comprehensive residential, education, and job 



training program for at-risk youth, ages 1 6-24. 
Since 1 964, Job Corps has provided more than 2 
million disadvantaged young people with the 
integrated academic, vocational, and social skills 
training they need to gain independence and get 
high-quality, long-term jobs or further their 
education (U.S. Department of Labor, n.d.). 

In this survey. Job Corps CTE teachers and 
support personnel were asked about their experi- 
ences working with ESL students. In the first part 
of this survey, teachers were asked to list three 
challenges (or problems) that they may have 
encountered with ESL students in their program. 
In the second part of the survey, CTE teachers 
and support personnel were asked to comment 
on "successful experiences" when working with 
ESL students. Responses from the first part of the 
survey were analyzed and summarized into eight 
categories that emerged from the respondents' 
comments. A summary of the challenges faced 
by CTE teachers and support personnel is shown 
in figure 1 . However, it must be noted that the 
comments given may not be representative of all 
career and technical education teachers who 
work with ESL students. 
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Communication Skills 



Class Instruction 



• ESL students might not express their thoughts 
and feelings. 

• Students will not read aloud or ask questions in 
class. 

• Some students will often fail to make direct eye 
contact with the teacher. 

• Some student seems to "'be afraid" to ask for 
information. 

Reading and Writing 

• Some ESL students have very poor reading or 
writing levels or cannot read and write at all. 

• Because students cannot read or write, they 
cannot comprehend, understand, and complete 
class assignments. 

• ESL students who have problems reading and 
writing, have even more difficulty when dealing 
with technical information. 



• The teacher is not sure if the student understands 
the knowledge or skills being taught. Students 
will tell you that they are "getting it/' but after a 
little investigation or watching them, you know 
they did not learn what was being taught. 

• Many teachers find it difficult to spend lots of 
time working one on one with ESL students. 
Working with them takes time away from the rest 
of the class. 

• Students have problems processing information, 
especially going from a basic to a more ad- 
vanced level. 

• Many of the English-speaking students want to 
progress faster than the non-English speaking 
students and let the teacher know this. 

• ESL students seem to need more time to com- 
plete activities and assignments. 

Cultural Differences 



Math Skills 

• Some students do not understand basic math. 

• Some students only understand the metric 
system. 

Self-Image of ESL Students 

• Some students appear to have low self-esteem 
by the way they act. 

• Some students seem to "be lost" from the start 
and are used to being ignored. 

• Students do not want to be a problem in class. 

• Some students become frustrated, especially 
when trying to explain something they do not 
understand. 

• Some students may be viewed as "less intelli- 
gent" by native English-speaking students, even 
though they are very intelligent. 

Class Participation 

• ESL students often feel "left out" and will try to 
isolate themselves. 

• Some students do not want to involve them- 
selves in group discussions or activities. 

• Some students may "pretend" (e.g., writing) that 
they are participating in class activities. 

• Some students often reject "help" from other 
students. This may be due to embarrassment or 
they may just really not want to try. 

• The teacher will often not understand what the 
student is saying. 



• Different cultural backgrounds influence the 
ways in which students interpret meanings. For 
example, many American gestures or jokes used 
in class have no meaning to ESL students. 

• The work ethic differs from culture to culture. 

• In many cultures, teachers are well respected 
and these students openly show their apprecia- 
tion to the teacher. 

• One teacher reported having students who were 
"skilled cheaters," which may be related to their 
cultural upbringing. 

Working in the Trade 

• Because ESL students did not understand what 
they were supposed to do (e.g., in written 
directions), they wasted materials. 

• It is sometime difficult to get ESL students 
interested in the trade. 

• ESL students may be afraid of technical experi- 
ences that they have never seen or been exposed 
to. For example, a student may be afraid of the 
"fire" when first exposed to welding. 
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Figure 1 . Challenges faced by career and technical education teachers and 
support personnel when dealing with ESL students. 
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The comments from CTE teachers in this survey 
provide some interesting observations. The major 
observation deals with the "perception'' teachers 
have of ESL students. Specifically, many teacher 
comments seem to imply that ESL students are 
"less than" their non-ESL students. This percep- 
tion is false. Those who teach ESL students must 
remember that ESL students are at a disadvantage 
because they do not know the English language. 
Being an ESL student does not reflect an 
individual's intelligence or aptitude. 

Many of the comments/challenges expressed by 
teachers when working with ESL students in this 
survey are not unique to ESL students — they can 
apply to all students. For example, in a regular 
classroom setting, teachers face many chal- 
lenges. There may be students who have poor 
communication, reading, and writing skills. Also, 
teachers may have students who are experienc- 
ing problems with math, do not want to partici- 
pate in class activities, and have low self-esteem. 

In this survey, it appears that there may be some 
challenges faced by CTE teachers that are unique 
to ESL students. These challenges seem to relate 
to cultural differences (e.g., respect, motivation, 
work ethic, and previous experiences), students 
not speaking for fear of embarrassment, teachers 
not being able to understand the student speak- 
ing, and the extra time ESL students may need to 
complete activities not written in their native 
language. When developing instruction for ESL 
students, CTE teachers should consider the 
unique challenges that ESL students may present 
and strive to develop appropriate instruction and 
learning activities for all students. 

Developing Curriculum 
for ESL Students 

To develop effective instruction for all students, 
including ESL students, it is helpful for career and 
technical education teachers to have a good 
working knowledge of the curriculum develop- 
ment process, A curriculum takes content and 
shapes it into an effective plan for teaching and 



learning. A curriculum "provides the specific 
details on how the content is to be delivered" 
(International Technology Education Association 
2000, p. 1 3). Finch and Crunkilton (1 999) pro- 
vide a good working definition of the term 
curriculum: "the sum of learning activities and 
experiences that a student has under the auspices 
or direction of the school" (p. 11). 

A well-written curriculum is typically docu- 
mented in a curriculum guide that identifies the 
goals, objectives, and standards that all students 
are required to achieve. The curriculum may also 
include required units and lessons, recom- 
mended curriculum resource materials, informa- 
tion about student activities, and recommended 
instruction and assessment strategies. For those 
teaching ESL students in CTE, a well-written 
curriculum must be obtained (or developed) and 
implemented using sound instructional and 
assessment strategies. 

Developing Effective 
Instruction for ESL Students 

Developing effective instruction for ESL students 
in career and technical education is not a diffi- 
cult task. It requires basically the same knowl- 
edge and skills required of all teachers, including 
a knowledge of the discipline, an understanding 
of how students learn, and knowledge about 
developing and delivering effective instruction. 

ESL students enrolled in career and technical 
education programs come from a wide range of 
cultures and backgrounds that shape behavior, 
including thoughts and feelings. As Bott (1998) 
notes, "Culture is learned and shared by people 
and it determines what values and behaviors are 
exhibited" (p. 56). Therefore, it is very helpful for 
CTE teachers to learn about the various cultures 
that students bring to the classroom. It helps them 
become more sensitive to students' needs and to 
the behaviors that students may exhibit. 
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When teaching career and technical education 
students from various cultural backgrounds, 
Sheppard and Vaughn (1 979) recommend that 
teachers become familiar with the language of 
the students. Language is an integral part of a 
student's personality and teachers who learn and 
sometimes speak a student's language, even at a 
basic level, will find the ESL student becoming 
more responsive in the teaching and learning 
environment. However, CTE teachers must still 
stress the importance of learning the correct 
English language, including important technical 
terms. Also, teachers should be aware that most 
languages have diversities within themselves. 

For example, there are many "types" of Spanish 
language and dialects spoken that contain many 
indigenous words and interpretations. 

All students, including ESL students, possess a 
wide range of learning styles and preferences for 
learning. Effective CTE teachers know about 
learning styles and will try to develop teaching 
and learning situations to meet all students' 
needs. However, because of their language 
difficulties, some ESL students may be consid- 
ered at risk of failing to achieve their academic 
potential. 

CTE teachers who work with ESL students must 
remember that for most students, it is very 
difficult for them to learn and communicate 
when placed in situations where their native 
language is not used. Consequently, social and 
behavior problems may result (Bliese 2001). 
Teachers also must remember that in addition to 
poor communication skills, some ESL students 
may also possess poor learning skills. 



Also, CTE teachers must strive to develop sound 
instruction using a variety of teaching methods 
and approaches. Using a variety of teaching 
methods and approaches helps to motivate 
students and accommodate their diverse learning 
styles. In the second part of the survey conducted 
for this monograph, career and technical educa- 
tion teachers and support personnel were asked 
to comment on "successful experiences" when 
working with ESL students. Specifically, the 
question asked CTE teachers and support person- 
nel to share successful teaching strategies or 
ideas that worked when dealing with ESL stu- 
dents. Responses from this question, along with 
the author's own experiences, were analyzed 
and summarized and placed into the Four-Step 
Method of Teaching shown in figure 2. 

The Four-Step Method of Teaching is a simple 
and effective method for teaching made up of 
four key processes: preparation, presentation, 
application, and evaluation. In step one, the 
teacher prepares the materials needed for the 
teaching and learning of the lesson. In step two, 
the teacher presents the materials prepared in 
step one. In step three, students have the oppor- 
tunity to practice and apply what they have 
learned. In the last step, the teacher and student 
determine how much learning has taken place 
(Edmunds and Smith, 2001). As Edmunds and 
Smith note, "One of the most successful teaching 
methodologies is far from innovative, new or 
gimmicky. In fact, it is quite old and traditional. 
Yet, it has one redeeming quality — it works" 
(p.l8). 
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Step 1 : Preparation 

• Get to know the students. Talk informally with 
them. Ask them about their culture, family, 
country, etc. 

• Learn about the student's culture and their 
previous educational experiences. Remember, in 
some cultures, students are "expected" to remain 
quiet in their classes. 

• Try to learn a few words in the student's native 
language. 

• Prepare class notes and other activities and give 
them prior to the class lesson so that students can 
review them. Make students responsible for 
being prepared before coming to class. For 
example, they could be responsible for identify- 
ing and defining five new words that they did not 
previously know. 

• Motivate students by asking them "what if" ques- 
tions or by showing them something unfamiliar 
and asking them to "think" about what it is. 

• Find students who like to serve as mentors to 
help ESL students. 

• Work with the ESL teacher and have them help 
you in the planning of your lessons. Remember, 
most ESL students are enrolled In classes that are 
teaching them basic reading, writing, and 
speaking skills. 

• Show your enthusiasm and desire for all students 
to learn. Show you care! 

Step 2: Presentation 

• Speak slowly and clearly. Avoid using slang and 
sayings with abstract meanings (e.g., "I want you 
to start thinking outside the box"). 

• Begin class by reviewing and defining key terms. 
Write key words on the board and ask students to 
look them up. 

• Have students "say and spell" a new word or 
concept they are trying to learn and then have 
them write it on the board. It makes ESL students 
feel like they are part of the class. 

• Use graphics (e.g., overhead transparencies and 
pictures) when presenting materials. 

• Use labels so that students can begin to learn 
rules, safety, and the names of tools, materials, 
and equipment. 

• Teach one concept at a time and build on previ- 
ously learned concepts. 

• Whenever possible, work with students in a one- 
on-one situation. 



• Try to find and use written materials that are 
written at a basic level or materials that are 
bilingual. 

• If possible, develop lessons that include refer- 
ences to the student's culture (e.g., achievements 
of Hispanic inventors). 

• Encourage students to talk, ask questions, and 
express their ideas. Let them know you are there 
to help them. 

• Have another student who is bilingual in the 
class explain or read the materials to the student 
in a one-on-one situation. For this to work, the 
ESL student must be witling and the other student 
must learn to be patient. 

• Use an interpreter. 

• Read with students. 

• Have a bilingual dictionary handy or translation 
software that students can use. 

Step 3: Application 

• Keep instructions or directions simple (e.g., show 
step-by-step procedures). 

• Use student mentors. Pair them up with other 
students who are bilingual. Make sure the 
bilingual student has a good grasp of the native 
language and English. 

• Demonstrate hands-on activities and then have 
the student work with the teacher as they 
complete the activity. 

Step 4: Evaluation 

• Continually ask and probe to see if students 
really understand the materials being covered or 
the assigned activity. 

• Continually assess students to determine their 
levels of English speaking, reading, writing, and 
math abilities. Modify your own teaching to meet 
their needs. 

• Be fair and consistent. 

• Require ESL students to meet the same standards 
as required for the class. 

• Use take-home exams that provide students more 
time to complete. 



Figure 2. Helpful suggestions when teaching ESL students in career and technical education 
using the Four-Step Teaching Method 
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To develop effective instruction in career and 
technical education, CTE teachers should follow 
the suggestions presented in figure 2. The sugges- 
tions and strategies presented here are very 
similar to those recommended by Sarkees and 
Scott (1 986) in their section dealing with indi- 
viduals with limited English proficiency (pp, 64- 
65) and by Orlich, Harder, Callahan, and Gibson 
(1 998) in their section dealing with second- 
language immersion (pp. 334-335). 

Career and technical education teachers are also 
encouraged to seek assistance when working 
with ESL students. Most schools have an ESL 
teacher or resource person who can assist them 
as they develop instruction for their program. 
Teachers are also strongly encouraged to use the 
Internet to search for helpful information and 
resources. For example, using the Internet, a CTE 
teacher can research a student's culture or find a 
helpful online translation dictionary. Finally, 
teachers are encouraged to use a variety of 
instructional technologies in the classroom. For 
example, presentations and demonstrations can 
be enhanced by using well-prepared overhead 
transparencies or by using electronic presenta- 
tions (e.g., PowerPoint) that contain both written 
and graphic information, including some bilin- 
gual references. 

All students, including those immigrants with 
limited English skills who enroll in career and 
technical education programs, are entitled to 
high-quality training and education programs. 
Those who teach in career and technical educa- 
tion must strive to develop effective education 
and training for all students, including ESL 
students. 
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